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SUNDRY AND DIVERSE 
POINTS OF INTEREST 


fraud maintained by force 


A Capitalist Newspaper’s Howl—Prosperity 
in Japan — Recognition ot Socialist 
Truth— Children and the Flag— 
Rockefeller the Lubricator 


Current Notes tend Comment* 

A society that produced wealth for 
social use instead of private profit, 
would not need soldiers. 

A society that held as common or so¬ 
cial property the land and' all natural 
resources, would not need sheriffs and 
jails, policemen and penitentiaries. 

A society that had control and own¬ 
ership of the tools of production—mod¬ 
em machinery—would not need bayon¬ 
ets and barracks. 

In brief, if the means of life were so¬ 
cial instead of private property, govern¬ 
ment by capitalists for the main¬ 
tenance of fraud by force, would be un¬ 
known. 

Such a society, wherein the means of 
life will be social property, is social 
democracy; for it the Social Democratic 
party stands. 


The Chicago Tribune is howling tnad 
at the "pestilent labor agitators" who 
will not yield to the confidence game 
which the commercial crew having the 
fall festival in charge have tried to play. 
The organization of a bogus "union" to 
force a non-union corner stone into its 
place in the new postoffice, with the as¬ 
sistance of a president of the United 
States whose sympathies and acts have 
ever been in support of the capitalist 
class, was an outrage that every self- 
respecting workingman should resent. If 
the new postoffice cannot be built with¬ 
out fraud, organized labor should let it 
severely alone. As usual the Tribune 
sees only the commercial side and the 
possibility that the festival will have to 
be abandoned; on the “pestilent" labor 
people, the working class, it pours out a 
tornado of abuse. 


Machinery was shipped this month 
from Hamilton, Ohio, to Yokohama. 
Japan, for one of the finest paper mills 
in the world. It will turn out a too- 
inch strip of the finest imperishable liook 
paper, 400 feet long, every minute, i’art 
of our sliam prosperity is due to such 
orders as this. Soon, with no more or¬ 
ders for manufactured goods, and the 
Eastern people being supplied with our 
machinery to do their own manufactur¬ 
ing, "we" will be wondering where 
“prosperity" has gone. 


To maintain respect for the Hag it is 
necessary to have special organizations, 
and we have the “American Flag Patri¬ 
otic Club," a meddlesome, idiotic outfit 
in Chicago who want as a part of the 
regular morning exercises at the public 
schools “a salute to the flag accompa¬ 
nied with devotional exercises." 1 low 
would it do to send an order to Bir¬ 
mingham for a consignment of brass 
gods, such as are used by the ignorant 
and fanatical Hindoos? 


A prominent insurance man said to 
one of the speakers at the trust confer¬ 
ence: “Competition has got us where 
the only dress we ought to wear is cap 
and bells." It occurs to us that while 
that would probably be a most becom¬ 
ing dress for the majority of those who 
defend the present system, there arc 
many for whom a striped suit would be 
more appropriate. The fool is numer¬ 
ous enough, but the knave plays an 
important role. 


At a meeting of French Socialists, 
Sept. 10, it was decided to give the Wal- 
deck-Rousscaua ministry complete sup¬ 
port. A crisis is looked for. however, 
and the Socialists are not fully agreed 
as to the policy of supporting a govern¬ 
ment which they cannot control. Their 
participation at all is only justified by 
the menace to popular liberty and the 
wisdom of it on this ground is in ques¬ 
tion. 


The State of Wisconsin has distin¬ 
guished itself by imprisoning a child 11 
years old for stealing some ice-cream. 
Little Fred Stillman, living at Berlin, 
Wis., passed a whole month locked up 
in a county jail with "criminals of the 
worst stamp.” And “we” allow crimi¬ 
nals who make laws to punish children 
to run the State and all its institutions, 
even the prisons, for their own profit. 


Rockefeller, the oil man, has proposed 
to lubricate another university with a 
<J n futer of, a million dollars. This time 
« is Brown University which is to be 
brought under the blight of this capital¬ 
ist debaucher. He will give about one 


week’s income for the privilege of hold¬ 
ing the faculty down to a curriculum 
dealing with the dead past and blinding 
the people to the problems of the living 
present. 


Only the Socialists have a final solu¬ 
tion of the problem, was a sentiment ut¬ 
tered by a speaker on the first day of 
the trust conferepce. And that is a fact 
that slowly penetrates the mind of all 
thinking persons. Circle by circle the 
tree is built and slowly the inevitable 
and the adequate plan dawns upon the 
horizon of a confused and conservative 
world. 


Capital is the result of the combined 
efforts of successive generations of 
workers—not successive generations of 
rulers or statesmen, or owners of capi¬ 
tal. hut of workers. It should he the 
common heritage of the .workers and 
not. as now. the possession of a few 
who have not the industry to create nor 
the skill to preserve it. 


Tlie private control and ownership of 
the productive powers of the country is 
condemned because it involves a new 
form of subjection inconsistent with a 
free and educated democracy, and be¬ 
cause it is inconsistent with the grow¬ 
ing ethical ideas and convictions of our 
time. 


What a beautiful system it is! Is it? 
Two judges of the criminal court of 
Chicago have been assigned 2.314 civil 
cases. The courts are so "prosperous” 
that they ha.'e "orders”‘on hand more 
than enough to keep the “works” run¬ 
ning a whole year. 


Nearly, all the influential German pa¬ 
pers of thy country, to their credit, are 
opposed to the Philippine war. 


Backward or Forward 

The centralization and organization 
of production of to-day convinces a So¬ 
cialist that the economic evolution of 
the past and present will develop into 
the co-operative commonwealth of the 
future. We are as sure of this as we are 
that the earth will continue to revolve 
on its. axis. 

It is the inevitable law of evolution. 
We cannot remain in our present state 
of anarchy. We must either go back¬ 
ward or forward. And the history of 
the world teaches that the betterment 
and civilization of mankind Has ever 
been through man’s efforts to obtain his 
ideal. In all ages and all countries these 
ideals have been opposed. laughed at 
and jeered at. even as Socialism is op¬ 
posed to-day. But. evidently we have 
passed the stage of laughing and jeering 
and by our straightforward and earnest 
conduct, are commanding respectful op¬ 
position to bur doctrines. To our criti¬ 
cisms of the disorganized and wasteful 
methods of production in existence to¬ 
day. even the most ardent capitalists 
have to agree. For their very acts iii 
attempting to organize industry are giv¬ 
ing the lie to the competitive system. 
They recognize the saving of labor and 
material that attend a proper system of 
production. 

But the trouble is they use this 
knowledge for tlx- advantage of the 
class possessing the means of produc¬ 
tion, where the Socialists would use the 
organized means of all production and 
distribution for the benefit of all the peo¬ 
ple. And surely by assuring every in¬ 
dividual equal opportunities and all or 
the equivalent of all he produces, would 
be using our knowledge and genius far 
better than to continue as at present to 
make the poor poorer and the rich rich¬ 
er, and increasing vice, crime and tnis- 
ery of every description. The declara¬ 
tion of independence guarantees the 
rights of man to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. We all know we 
are entitled to these rights, but we are 
denied the means to -make life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness an estab¬ 
lished fact. That is what Socialists want 
every one to recognize and work to 
make -a reality instead of a myth. The 
only way it can be made a reality is for 
the people to take possession of the 
means of production and distribution 
and administer them in an orderly and 
scientific manner for the benefit of ev¬ 
ery member of society. Make a man 
economically free and a race of moral 
and intelligent men and women will de¬ 
velop such as has never existed. 

P. Egerton. 


The first annual picnic of the Social 
Democratic Party, in Chicago last Sun¬ 
day, though not attended by as many 
as the committee expected, on account 
of the threatening weather conditions 
all day, turned out a success, much to 
the gratification of all who worked hard 
to make it so. The City Committee 
will receive some funds to carry on the 
work, and all are agreed that next year 
one of the big events will be the second 
annual picnic. 


SOCIALISM AND THE 

CRISIS IN FRANCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Wisdom of Millerand’s Entrance into the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry —Aim of 
Socialism and Bourgeois Politics— 

The Duty of French Socialists 


From Jostle*. London. Kngland 

Y\ i- published recently a circular 
which our comrades Jaures and Gerault- 
Richard have issued to some of the best 
known Socialists Of France and of other 
countries inviting their opinion on the 
two important points to be considered 
at the French Nationalist Socialist Con¬ 
gress to be held shortly. As these two 
points represent questions of principle 
which may at any time confront the 
Socialists of other countries, our French 
comrades have done well to submit 
them for international consideration. 
With regard, to the first, we of the S. 
D. F. have always acted upon the prin¬ 
ciple that Socialists are not only justified 
in entering into the conflicts which arise 
from time to time between the hour-, 
geois parties, blit that it is frequently 
their duty to do so in the interests of 
justice and humanity and in defense of 
such political liberties as we at present 
possess. Thus we have championed the 
right of free speech and of public meet¬ 
ing. not only for ourselves, but for our 
bitterest opponents. We have agitated, 
with radicals and others, against coer¬ 
cion in Ireland, ami against wars and 
aggressioi abroad. The present move¬ 
ment for war with the T ransvaal is not 
a matter which specially concerns us as 
Socialists; nor can we pretend to any 
great love or sympathy for President 
Kruger and his Boers. We hold, how¬ 
ever. that they are in the right in main¬ 
taining their independence against the 
nefarious schemes of the disreputable 
gang of gold grabbers of whom the 
Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain 
appears to have constituted himself the 
agent, and for that reason we oppose the 
jingo policy of which he is at once the 
chief advocate and instrument. So, too. 
we have entirely and heartily endorsed 
the action Jaures and his colleagues 
have taken in the Dreyfus case, although 
we must confess to having become 
sometimes rather tired of the "affaire" 
anti the hubbub it was causing. 


On the other hand, we have had. and 
have expressed, our misgivings* as to 
the wisdom of the step taken by Miller- 
and in entering the Waldeek-Rousseau 
Ministry. The crisis—the very exist¬ 
ence of the Republic being threatened 
bv the Royalist and Imperialist, clerical 
and military reaction and a coup d'etat 
being plotted—may have rendered such 
a step necessary in the opinion of the 
French Socialists as a whole, and that, 
in onr view, was the only thing which 
could have justified it. As a matter of 
j principle, it is incompatible with his po¬ 
litical faith for a Socialist to be a mem¬ 
ber of'a bourgeois Ministry; the Social¬ 
ist movement aims at overthrowing the 
very institutions which such a Ministry 
is formed to defend. Until it can actu¬ 
ally control all the public powers, the 
proper place for the Socialist Party is 
in Opposition. If it participates in a 
Government which it cannot control it 
may constantly find itself committed to 
a policy, to legislation, and to acts of 
administration-to which it is utterly op¬ 
posed. It is possible that a crisis so 
menacing to popular liberty may arise 
as to justify the temporary participation 
of a Socialist in a bourgeois Ministry, 
but such part should only, in our opin¬ 
ion, be taken upon the advice of the 
national party, and the position should 
be resigned as soon as the crisis is over. 
We held it to be the duty of French 
Socialists to support the Waldeck-Ros- 
seau Ministry against the clerico-mili- 
tary reaction. Whether the situation • 
was sufficently grave to warrant Miller- 
and in taking office in that ministry, 
or whether his doing so helped 
matters in any way, were, of 
course, questions for our French com¬ 
rades themselves to determine. Certain 
< it is, that the present French Govern¬ 
ment has already been guilty of acts of 
which every Socialist must strongly dis¬ 
approve. 


Take, for instance, the marked differ¬ 
ence which the Government has shown 
in the treatment it meted out to Sebas¬ 
tian Faure and the “libertarian" demon¬ 
strators of the other Sunday, and that 
accorded to the Anti-Semite Guerin and 
his fellow-farceurs of the Rue Chabrol. 
In the one case a body of peaceable 
demonstrators, good Republicans and 
defenders of the Republic, is set upon 
by the civil and military forces of the 
Republic, hustled, beaten, rijlden down, 
fired upon, and driven into acts of vio¬ 
lence in retaliation. In the other case 
a small gang of cowardly criminals, 
avowed conspirators against, and en¬ 
emies of the Republic, who would whine 
like whipped curs if they thought their 


precious skins were in danger, barri- 
cide themselves in a house, laugh at 
and baffle the officers sent to effect their 
arrest, and deride and defy the Govern¬ 
ment whose elementary duty it is to en¬ 
force the law against them. The Rue 
Chabrol farce is absurd, but it is the 
Government which is making itself rid¬ 
iculous, blocking the street at both ends 
with a small army of gendarmes. And 
it would he so easy to turn the ridicule 
against M. Guerin and his friends! Poor 
calf-hearted creatures, posing as lions, 
nobody- wants to hurt them, although 
if they were Socialists the Government 
would not be. likely to hesitate at blood¬ 
shed. But there is no need to bring 
force of arms against these “patriots" 
or to allow them to jiosc as heroes. A 
small number of gallant Parisian "pom¬ 
piers." with a wcH directed hose, would 
clear Guerin and his friends out like 
rats flushed out of a sewer. No doubt, 
too. after their lengthened sojourn in 
their "fort." these masher swashbucklers 
would be glad of a bath. 

Plato's Search for •Justice 

The search for an ideal state, in which 
tranquillity and contentment shall be 
the kit of all its citizens, has command¬ 
ed the earnest attention of thoughtful 
men front the earliest times. To its dis¬ 
covery and discussion Plato devoted his 
masterly powers of intuition in the 
pages of the "Republic,” the second 
longest of all bis works, and by general 
confession the greatest of them all. It 
contains that oft-quoted description of 
the just man, who is content to be with¬ 
out seeming, who possesses righteous¬ 
ness without the reputation of goodness, | 
who "will be scourged, racked, bound, 
have his eyes put out, and will at last be j 
imported, and all this because lie ought 
to have preferred seeming to being." 

The object of the great dialogue is the 
search for justice, whose essential na¬ 
ture is discovered in the constitution of 
an ideal political society. The question 
whether the professed aim of the argu¬ 
ment is the definition of justice, or the 
construction of the state, his translator, 
Professor Jowett, answers by saying 
that "the two blend in one, for justice is 
the order of the state, and the state is 
the visible embodiment of justice under 
the conditions of human society. The 
one is the soul and the other is the body, 
and the Greek ideal of tile state, as of 
the individual, is a lair mind in a fair 
body.” The individual and the state are 
constantly compared and contrasted 
with uadi other; the perfection of the 
state is regarded as based upon the per¬ 
fection of the individual; and the degen¬ 
eration of the state, through the stages 
of oligarchy and of democracy, to that 
of tyranny and ariarchv, is pictured as 
the inevitable result of degeneracy in 
the character of the private citizen. The 
love of wisdom is supplanted by the love 
of power, then the passion for wealth be¬ 
comes dominant, and this creates a 
craving for personal liberty, which 
chafes under the slightest restriction, 
and ushers in the reign of lawlessness. 
The reasoning is remarkable for the 
tenacity with which it insists on-the liv¬ 
ing unity of justice, for the emph .sis 
with which it affirms the identity oi pub¬ 
lic and private righteousness. Plato 
looks for the ideal state only with the 
advent of ideal men, according to that 
famous sentence of his: “Until, then, 
kiijgs are philosophers, or philosophers 
are kings, cities will never cease from 
ill; no, nor the human race; nor will our 
ideal polity ever come into being." 

Here lies the perennial freshness and 
significance of the "Republic," the mas¬ 
terly force with which public and private 
justice are traced to a common source, 
anil the clearness with which that com¬ 
mon element is defined. But the great¬ 
est service which the "Republic" lias 
rendered to political science -is the fun¬ 
damental thought that the virtues of the 
state are the virtues of the individual, 
and that justice, in whose search men 
lose themselves in the mazes of specula¬ 
tive subtlety, is the simplest of all 
things, the seekers stumbling over it 
while they are straining their eyes in 
order to its discovery. And justice is 
simply “every nun doing his own busi¬ 
ness," maintaining the harmony of his 
own nature and earnestly prosecuting his 
own calling. It all amounts to this, that 
social justice is concerned in securing 
to every man the rights of his personal¬ 
ity, and that the ideal state is one in 
which every man is gratefully content 
to be himself. This may seem to be a 
very trivial outcome of so labored and 
involved an argument, but the implica¬ 
tions of the principle are manifold and 
far-reaching. The philosophical analysis 
of the idea of justice and the identifica¬ 
tion of its public and private forms, im¬ 
press the careful reader as impregnable 
positions, unaltered and unalterable, 
though more than twenty-two centuries 
separate us from the great Greek think¬ 
er. He is the earliest and he is still per¬ 
haps the best philosopher of political 
economy. 


POLITICAL SITUATION 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 


THE POLITICIANS AND CAPITALISTS 


An Interesting Battle on Between Platt and 
Croker — Platt the Champion ot the 
Capitalists Wields Greater Power 
than the Political Boss 


By Jamn Allumn. New York 

Richard Croker, the boss of Tam¬ 
many Hall, upon his return from Europe 
accorded an interview to Creelman and 
in it recanted in the most astonishingly 
thorough manner all the important po¬ 
litical ideas entertained by himself and 
advocated hitherto by the organization 
which he controls. The reasons why 
Croker expresses himself now in favor 
of William Jennings Bryan to whom he 
lias been hitherto opposed and against 
expansion and imperialism, which he, 
ui ,il recently', indorsed, are so impor¬ 
tant from a Socialist point of view that 
a brief consideration of sucli reasons 
and the causes which led up to them 
may be of much import to those who 
closely watch the relation between poli¬ 
tical and economical developments. 

The French say the way Paris goes 
Franee goes! But we.in America cannot 
say the same of New York City and the 
rest of this country because Max O’Rell 
was right, when in his work “Brother 
Jonathan" he stated:—"There is a Ken¬ 
tuckian, an Illinoisan, an Indianiati, etc., 
but there is no such a man as an Ameri¬ 
can." The American in different states 
is so different in ideas, habits and even 
dialect that probably what happens in 
New York City is not of import, poli¬ 
tically or socially, in states outside of 
New York, but nevertheless recent oc¬ 
currences are important from an eco¬ 
nomic point of view because, while there 
is not a distinctively American, man, 
there is distinctively an American capi¬ 
talist, a degenerated species of the ge¬ 
nus homo which is sui generis all over 
the United States. 

The events herein recorded and com¬ 
mented upon evidence a remarkable 
metamorphosis in the nature r>f the poli¬ 
tical ami sham struggle which has gone 
on in this city in the past to that of an 
economic and serious conflict which will 
take place in the near future. 

For more than half a century past and 
until within very recent time the busi¬ 
ness affairs of this country were, as far 
as their direction was concerned, spe¬ 
cialized, separated and individualized 
under the control of small capitalists 
aiid among other businesses that of poli¬ 
tics was confined to a special and partic¬ 
ular set of men who followed that busi¬ 
ness only. Of this class the remaining 
representatives are such people as the 
Richard Crokers, the Paddy Divvers, 
the Silver Dollar Smiths in this city and 
the Hinkey Dink McKennas and Bath 
House Johns of Chicago. But with the 
entry of the trusts and syndicates upon 
the field the small capitalists were not 
only eliminated but the trusts and syn¬ 
dicates recognized also what the work¬ 
ers are too abstruse to understand when 
told by Socialists, that the contrpl of 
politics and industry should go hand in 
hand. Hence in tlie last presidential 
campaign Mark Hanna. Hence in our 
state politics here Theodore Roosevelt 
who is the tool of Platt, who is again a 
multi-millionaire and is hand in glove 
with Whitney, Russell Sage et aF The 
small fry of politicians saw themselves 
going the way of the small business 
men. - Richard Croker awoke to this 
situation when too late. 

He perceived that while he held the 
position of political boss of New York 
City that the Whitneys. Goulds, Van¬ 
derbilts and Sages were its industrial 
bosses. Anxious to secure a place 
among the new capitalist politicians, he 
early in this year endeavored to float a 
gigantic financial scheme which had for 
its object the application of compressed 
air as a means of locomotion for a cer¬ 
tain new line of surface cars. It was 
rumored and not- denied at that time 
that he offered the very insignificant 
sum of $70,000 for tlie privilege of at¬ 
taching compressed air tubes to the su¬ 
perstructure of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad. Such a privilege obviating as 
it would the necessity of constructing 
other either subterranean or superter- 
ranean means for the same purpose, 
would be worth some millions of dol¬ 
lars. Croker offered the mere nominal 
price mentioned thinking that the capi¬ 
talist bosses being afraid of the power 
of the political boss would consent and 
thus make him a valuable present. But- 
the Fourteenth Street tiger overestimat¬ 
ed its power when it pitted itself against 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street. The 
Stock Exchange magnates flatly refused 
to grant the concession required. Then 
the battle commenced. 

Croker returned the blow in the fol- 

(Contlanod on 4th Psff*) 
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paid out as wages to aoo men, he pays 
$150 per day divided among too; he ef¬ 
fects a saving of $250 per day, that is, 
his daily profits are increased that much; 
this increase of profits is equal to $75,- 
Too for a working year of 300 days. This 
enables him (if the factory runs and the 
machines are operated) to pay the cost 
price of the machines three times over 
the first year. Is that all? By no means. 
The increased productive power of ma¬ 
chinery is to be taken into account and 
this may be and often actually is suffi¬ 
cient to make a millionaire in a single 
decade and less. Meanwhile the skill of 
the one hundred shoemakers has been 
dispensed with: other manufacturers of 
shoes follow the example and adopt ma¬ 
chinery, displacing more workmen, and 
the process goes on until the few be¬ 
come the masters of the productive 
forces of society and the arbiters of the 
people's destinies, as we now find them. 


1 MERLIN’S MIXTURE § 

Vanderbilt dead! 

So the papers announced one day this 
week, with flaring headlines and col¬ 
umns of space. 

The fact of itself is not worthy of 
more attention than the death of any¬ 
body else, but abnormal social condi¬ 
tions give it a peculiar interest. 

And to a thoughtful mind it is an 
event fruitful of reflection. 


Gold is'America’s god. As a people, 
we bow down and worship at the shrine 
of Mammon. Like the Israelites of ojd. 
we keep up a perpetual dance, around 
the golden calf of trade. The heaven of 
our ideal is pillared with ingots, walled 


THE TRUST CONFERENCE 

The general public is coming to recog¬ 
nize the trust as a necessity of modern 
times, a'logical'outcome of the struggle 
for supremacy in the industrial and com¬ 
mercial world. The great truths which 
were proclaimed by Socialist writers like 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels ami 
♦ ithers are slowly penetrating the minds 
of the masses of the people and leading 
to the one inevitable conclusion that 
trusts are not to In; destroyed but trans¬ 
formed. 

In the trust conference last week at 
Chicago much was said by different 
speakers that was quite unworthy of no¬ 
tice. the speakers themselves failing ut¬ 
terly to comprehend the vast import of 
the subject, owing chiefly to the fact 
that they were unable to see that out of 
the existing order of things must arise 
a new and higher type and that private 
property in the essential means of life 
cannot be continued. But *in spite oi 
much narrowness of view, often accom¬ 
panied with much brilliance in expres¬ 
sion. as in the case of Cochran and 
Bryan; despite also proposals for the 
regulation ol trusts that were quite 
“childlike and bland,” as, for instance, 
that of Mr. Bryan for governmental 
' licensing” of tnists, the transfer ol the 
powers oi government to a licensing 
Ixiard, the conference may well be re¬ 
garded as a pronounced educational suc¬ 
cess. And the one most important fact 
for the people is that conference in the 
main agreed tliat trusts organized 
and conducted for efficient and econ¬ 
omic production cannot and should not 
he “smashed.” 

The position of The Herald and of 
Socialists generally is well known to our 
readers, and it is, therefore, unnecessary 
now'to restate the reasons why Social 
Democrats arc not alarmed at the mod¬ 
ern trust development. It is a matter 
for congratulation, however, that the. 
world of intelligence—so far as intelli¬ 
gence runs on lines of social and econ¬ 
omic study—is coming to recognize the 
soundness of one Socialist contention, 
that the trust connot be legislated away, 
that the. transformation of productive 
capital, over .which the private person 
and the impersonal trust hold mastery, 
into social capital operated by society 
democratically organized, is the certain, 
necessary and logical step which must 
Ik- taken to preserve the lives, the liber¬ 
ties and the happiness of the people. 

The Socialist view of the trusts was 
ably presented by Thomas J. Morgan, 
of Chicago, and in this paper an ab¬ 
stract of his speech will be found. 


FROM MAN TO MACHINE 

■ An employer, let us say in the shoe¬ 
making industry, employs 200 men 
making shoes by hand and pays them 
$2 a day. Trouble comes because oi 
some difference for which either party 
may be responsible. The employer has 
not hitherto used machinery, but he has 
been getting rich off the labor-power of 
200 men. The difficulty between them 
cannot Ik: settled and a strike or lockout 
is the result. The employer is anxious 
to continue manufacturing shoes and 
increase his fortune. A man comes 
along with a set of machines that will 
do ten times as much work in a day as 
the 200 men were doing, with hall their 
number. The employer buys the ma¬ 
chinery, paying for it $25,000. He sticks 
up a notice on the factory door: “Want¬ 
ed— 100 men; apply within.” The 200 
shoemakers, who are now hungry', hav¬ 
ing sold their labor-power for barely 
sufficient to maintain an existence, ap¬ 
ply (or work. 

What happens? The capitalist has 
taken into the business the machine, 
which works without grumbling, does 
not agitate, organizes no strikes and 
never tires. He says to the men: “I 
don t want shoemakers, but machine 
tenders; the pay will be $1.50 a day.” 
The men are hungry, the babies at home 
need shoes and the wile is patching up 
old clothes against the cold blasts of 
winter. Necessity compels them to ac¬ 
cept the capitalist's terms. There is a 
scramble for the jobs; soon the man 
witl] the machines has all he needs and 
one hundred men instead of a job have 
their eyes opened to the fact that the 
machine displaces the man. 

Now see what happens to the employ¬ 
er, remembering that he has paid $25,- 
000 for machinery that takes the place 
of 100 men: Instead of $400 per day 


Socialixt View of Trusts 

lTie address of Thomas J. Morgan, 
of Chicago, before the trust conference, 
served the excellent purpose of saving 
that much advertised gathering front 
being an affront to the intelligence oi 
the age. Comrade Morgan’s subject 
was "TIk- trust from the Socialist point 
of view,” of which the following is an 
abstract: 

"U c see from the Socialistic view, not 
the s]K-cial interest of this or that trade, 
of this or that nation, of this or that par¬ 
ticular race, but we see the interest of 
the whole human race, as it is involved 
in the development of modern industry 
and modern commerce. 

"We Socialists sec the end of the 
feudal system. We see the domination 
of the landed aristocracy destroyed and 
the rising importance of the new manu¬ 
facturing and business interests. We .see¬ 
the employer and the merchant stepping 
into the imperial parliaments and taking 
charge of the guide of the nations. We 
see, following the employer, a partner¬ 
ship: following the partnership we find 
a coqioration, and following the corpo¬ 
ration in its logical order, we see the in¬ 
troduction of the tnists. We welcome 
the appearance of the trust as one of 
tlie natural and inevitable products of 
our industrial and commercial system. 

"The tnist is the legitimate child of 
capital, and if it were not for the serious¬ 
ness of the problem, we should be more 
than amused at the efforts that are made 
to check the growth and to kill this off¬ 
spring that is made by those who. pro¬ 
duce. 

"Tlie Socialist sees tiiat you are total¬ 
ly impotent to prevent the operations of 
trusts. You are impotent to interfere 
with its growth in tlie states or in the 
Union. It overrides your state and na¬ 
tional laws in its progress. 

“It is very interesting to note the 
stand that is taken by those who are op¬ 
posed to their natural offspring. They 
pose before the American people as the 
guardians of personal liberty, of good 
citizenship, of manhood, and they tell 
us that unless the trust is destroyed we 
go back to the individual, and business 
of the past, and we will become slaves; 
that our dependence in the future must 
he not upon gigantic organizations or 
individual property owners, but upon 
the single individual property owners. 
We Socialists go hack and look over 
your records and we ask you to listen to 
what has been before the corporation 
cante, and before the trust was dreamed 
of. You individual employers, you in¬ 
dividual business men, you opened the 
doors of the orphan asylum, and you 
took out of it your fatherless children, 
and put them into your individual facto¬ 
ries, and ground their lives into dollars; 
you took the man and his wife; you took 
the mother and the child, and you put 
them into the bowels of the earth to 
bring out your black diamonds so you 
could enrich yourselves. 

"That spirit is not dead. It is seen in 
Africa, where the poor Kaffir is down 
in the diamond mines and the gold 
mines. It is seen in the effort to sub¬ 
ject the Boers. Not alone there, but 
here—you freed Cuba, didn’t you? Oh, 
the poor Cubans, they must be freed 
from Spain; hut what do you do with' 
the negro down -south?—you disfran¬ 
chise him. Then you individualistic 
business men, your spirit goes out into 
the Philippines, and will reduce the 
Filipinos to the level of your negroes 
down south. 

“You go down to your sunny south¬ 
land here and what do you see?—from 
Virginia and Arkansas, and all these 
other places where these men have come 
from that have addressed you about per¬ 
sonal liberty and about the enormous 
resources of their states as one of the 
inducements to the individual capital¬ 
ization, they tell you there is no restric¬ 
tion for child labor down south. 

"The fetish of private property in the¬ 
n-lines, in the oil, in the forests, and in 
the fields, and everywhere else, is the 
bane of civilization; is the illusion of 
civilization, and must lie wiped out of 
the intellect We Socialists rejoice that 
the trust has come to show you that the 
logical sequence of the ownership and 
control of what is now known as private 
property and the resources of the earth, 
that the private property of this great 
country and others like it, as our friend 
has said, will be organized into trusts 
until there will be one trust, and you 
will not be in it. 



with bank-notes, floored with coins, 
lighted by gems. -To get, to gain, to 
grab, these are the essential purposes of 
American life. And so it. has been that 
the name "Vanderbilt" is one that is as¬ 
sociated in our minds with the idea of 
supreme success. * 


Dead! After all his financial Water- 
loos. after having been president iff 45 
railways, after accumulating the un¬ 
imaginable sum of one hundred millions, 
dead as a rat in the gutter! What avail 
was all his success and wealth and mone¬ 
tary power! Death was not to he dis¬ 
tanced by his' private car, nor refused 
admission at his Fifth Ave. palace, nor 
liought off by a nine-figured cheque, ttor 
held at bay by an army of servants. An 
American success, but a human failure! 


A good man, as men go; a saint, in 
comparison with some of his class. But 
his manhood counted for nothing; his 
money counted for all. He was only the 
human appendage-to a fortune, snuffed 
off like_a burnt candle wick. He was 
noted for what lie had. not for what he 
was. Many a better man has been buried 
in a potter's field, unmounted, unnoticed 
and unknown. The man alone was of 
no account; the man. plus the money, 
was of supreme importance. 


Millionaires are simply the natural 
product of our competitive system of in¬ 
dustry. Vanderbilt’s fortune was but 
the unpaid wages of thousands of Am¬ 
erican workingmen. A small army of 
laborers has labored incessantly to give 
this mail his fortune, and millions oi 
American citizens contributed to his 
yearly income. Son k- have doubtless 
given up their lives that he might lack 
no tittle of his capitalistic tithe. The 
marble palace at Newport has been built 
and furnished by the withheld luxuries 
of the p>oor. 


Of what use have been the work, the 
sacrifice, the slaving, when the one who 
has received the benefit of it all lies cold 
in death? If a million dollars could give 
its owner eternal life, or insure hint 
from all bodily harm, there might be 
some excuse for our perpetuating a sys¬ 
tem that robs the many to make the few 
millionaires. But when the man dies, 
and tlie money lives, a tyrant power, to 
oppress and enslave, then it is time to 
change our national ideals and our so¬ 
cial and industrial systems. 


Talking of national ideals, 1 am re¬ 
minded of an incident that happened 
this week. On Monday last a huge 
eagle swooped down at Willimantic, 
Conn., and carried off a four-year-old 
child, playing in a dooryard. As I read 
it, I thought of our national emblem, 
the screaming eagle, and how truly it 
represented our present American ideal. 
I thought of the new-born babe of Phil¬ 
ippine liberty .and of the savage attempts 
being made by tlie American eagle to 
carry it off to feed its capitalistic fledg¬ 
lings. Eternal shame upon the nation 
tiiat apes the actions of so fierce a bird! 


We who believe in Socialism are sim¬ 
ply trying to abolish those industrial 
conditions and change that national 
spirit tiiat make the cruel-clawed eagle 
a fitting emblem. Why not have a dove, 
instead of an eagle, a human hand in¬ 
stead of a brute’s talon, a laugh instead 
of a scream? Why not have the kindli¬ 
ness of co-operative life, instead oi the 
civilized savageries of competitive con¬ 
flict? It is not natural for us to fight. 
We arc capable of infinitely higher 
tilings than the mere scrambling for a 
gold coin. Why not fetter the devils of 
business, then, and lie our best and tru¬ 
est selves? 


Still, all is not lost. Virtue hath not 
wholly died in the national breast. There 
is liope still for darkest America. A 
short time ago Dwight L. Moody, the 
evangelist, said of our executive head. 
"President McKinley lives close to 
God.” It is a glorious assurance to 
those of us who thought we had good 
reason to suppose that our president was 
still keeping company with Hanna. It 
lias been said that God works in a mys¬ 
terious way, and hence it may be that 
McKinley is also adopting similar meth¬ 
ods to show his fitness for office and title 
to virtue. This statement of Moody 
may also explain that divine power of 


sight whereby McKinley sees that un¬ 
seeable thing—American prosperity. 


But between you and me and the pen- 
point, it is high time that we rallied to 
the support of God, and plucked the Al¬ 
mighty from the grasp of political and 
religious gamesters, if Moody speaks 
truly. But. truth to tell, I don’t think 
he does. The real God of truth and 
righteousness dwells not so much in 
White House halls as in the humble cot¬ 
tage of the Socialist workingman, who 
feels the divinity of his own cause and 
strength, and who, by using his vote 
and voice for the overthrowal of force 
and fraud, lives not only near to God, 
hut is a part ol God himself! Merlin. 


AS TO FARM LABOR AND 

LABORERS IN CALIFORNIA 

d-iUKriir Ilitiich tn Aiurrlrun Fitblun) 

Let us visit a farm in California and 
look at the real condition of the laborers 
upon it. 

Here is a milk ranch in Contra Costa 
comity. It embraces about fioo acres of 
land. The owner lives upon it, near the 
center, on a plot of ten acres, surround¬ 
ed with a well-trimmed hedge, in a 
large, well-built and well furnished 
house, surrounded by fish ponds, hot¬ 
houses. lawns and flower gardens—a 
little paradise. Here he entertains his 
friends, byes and enjoys life in the 
country. 

Not far from this paradise is the 
ranch house; a small, two-room build¬ 
ing with a “lean-to-shed,” at one end of 
which is a long table where the men 
"feed." Here the ranch foreman and 
his wife, and a Chinaman live and cook 
and sleep and superintend the work of 
the farm. 

Near the ranch house is the corral, a 
huge quadrangle of barns and sheds 
with an open space in the center. The 
mules and cows and men and other 
machinery for operating the farm are 
here. At one coiner of the quadrangle 
the floor of the shed is raised about a 
fool above the surrounding portion. 
The front is inclosed and has a window 
and door. Inside are milk stools, lan¬ 
terns, a piece of broken looking-glass, 
a bucket of drinking water, four bunks 
three sections high, with blankets more 
or less clean spread over straw in the 
bunks. The men who do the work on 
the larm (and make the little paradise 
possible) sleep here. Another article of 
furniture, and that the most essential 
one. must not escape enumeration—an 
alarm clock. 

’ At two a. m. this clock wakes the 
men and summons them to do the 
milking, in which labor, when they are 
short-handed, the foreman, his wife and 
his children turn out and assist. Front 
two until eight o'clock in the morning 
is devoted to this work; then 30 min¬ 
utes for breakfast. After breakfast they 
go into the field and work till noon. At 
12:30 p. m. is dinner. 

While'the men are in the field the 
foreman's wife is scalding the milk cans 
and pails—an enormous task. While 
the Chinaman is cooking the dinner the 
redhot range heats the great boilers of 
water and she draws them off into 
tanks, where site puts the cans and pails, 
and there she toils and strains over the 
steaming, ill-smelling vats until one 
wonders why she does not jump into the 
seething lake and thus end the struggle 
in one brief spasm of pain. 

From 12:30 p. m. until two p. m. the 
men rest. \ ou would be astonished at 
the gratitude they manifest toward their 
employer because he docs not make 
them stay in the field until one o'clock, 
as some of the milk ranchers do. 

At two p. fn. they begin milking 
again. 1 hey break the monotony of six 
hours steady milking by taking’a turn 
at driving the cows into the corral and 
driving them out again in bands, in the 
order in which thev milked in'the morn¬ 
ing. 

At 8 p. m. the milking is done and 
supper is ready. The remaining six of 
tlie 24 hours are their very, very own. 
They arc free to sleep, to smoke, to visit 
a saloon three miles down the road, or 
to study jiolitical economy. To be sure, 
six hours is not much, and in it supper 
must be eaten and their bodies cleansed. 
1 welve hours milking in a filthy corral, 
with one’s body resting against a cow, 
hot, dirty and ill smelling: face and neck 
continually whipped with a cow’s tail 
draggled in filth; flies and gnats harass¬ 
ing the milker. Four hours in the field 
plowing, making hay or spreading fer¬ 
tilizer; two hours for breakfast and din¬ 
ner. This makes 18 hours. Now they 
must wash, eat their supper, roll up in 
their blankets and sleep five, or at most 
five and a half hours. 

How men live under such a strain is 
hard to understand. One of these men 
said he had been there seven years—ever 
since his cousin became foreman of the 
ranch—and that during that time he had 
missed but three mornings. That is to 
say, he had “turned out” at two o’clock 
every morning save three for seven 
years. In consideration of his reliability 
he received extra compensation. He 
was getting $35 a month, whereas the 
others were getting $30 per month. 

They all spoke well of their employer 
and his treatment of them. They 
thought the wages especially good. And 
then there was the certainty of continu¬ 
ous employment. They compared their 


jobs with that of working in a lumber 
camp, with which work some of them 
were familiar and considered themselves 
extremely fortunate. The only thing of 
which they complained was that they 
had no Sundays. They must do duty on 
Sunday the same as on other days 0 f the 
week, except a few hours in the morn- 
ing. 

Only one man was saving money. The 
one who had been there seven years was 
saving $300 a year. He was going to m 
married just as soon as he and his cou¬ 
sin, the foreman, could find a milk ranch 
that they could buy. He thought this all 
the aim needed to fill out a complete and 
rounded life. If he and his cousin could 
get hold of a milk ranch and have others 
doing for them what they are now do¬ 
ing, the world and all its conditions 
would be bright for them and for all 
others. 

As for the others, each one counted 
upon catching a tramp every few 
months who would take his place for a 
week or two, while he went to San Fran¬ 
cisco on a spree and spent his savings- 
then lie would return and begin anew. 

The sorry effect of their monotonous 
round of daily drudgery could be seen 
in their faces. Tlie absence of leisure, 
with its opportunities for reading and 
association, was evident in their conver¬ 
sation and actions. There they are, 
stunted, stupefied and bhttalized, with 
all the sins ol Sodom resting upon them 
They coarsely boast ol their bestial con¬ 
dition, having no ideals higher than so 
to please their employer tiiat they can 
retain their “jobs" and remain ini their 
miserable ■ state; no desires other than 
a vague wish for one day in seven all to 
(hemselves, and the chance, perhaps, 
some day of making other men slave in 
the same wav for them that they are 
doing now. 

Like all divisions of the grand army 
of labor the farm laborer fares better in 
some details In certain localities than in 
others. For instance, in the harvest 
field lie will get better wages than in the 
vineyard; in an orange orchard he will 
work less hours than on a wheat ranch. 
In the main, it will make no difference 
where you look for him, you will find 
him slavish, dull, brutish and retrograd¬ 
ing. Here is a picture of him as he lives 
and looks in the great wheat growing 
district of the San Joaquin valley: 

It is seeding time. Rain or shine, hot 
or cold, there is a continuous column of 
men moving along with their blankets 
tied to their backs by bits Of bale rope 
which they have probably stolen from 
some farmer. They are all seeking em¬ 
ployment. Strong, healthy and robust, 
eager for work. 

A band of them meet a ranch foreman 
and are told there is a chance for them. 
I hey can go to work now, in January, 
and have steady employment till the 
harvest is completed, next June or July, 
i here will be no money paid to them till 
the crop is turned off. They can have 
hoard and tobacco and boots and shirts, 
but no money. Six months’ work ahead 
is a regular bonanza for them. They 
take hold eagerly. Thev must work 
faithfully; they must stay with their job 
till through with tlie harvest. No matter 
" hat wages may he offered by another 
during the rush of harvest time, they 
cannot collect wages for past work un¬ 
less they fulfill the contract and remain 
where they are until the crop is turned 
off. - 

During the winter they get up long 
before daylight, care for the mules and 
prepare for the day’s work in the field. 

I he 'day’s work" consists of all the day¬ 
light there is to be utilized in the field. 

I he four or five hours’ work caring for 
the stock and tools do not count. Curses, 
and often blows, together with the ever¬ 
present threat of discharge, are the 
stimulant to extra exertion. 

During their six months of labor they 
will see no butter for their bread, no 
milk for their coffee. Bread, beef and 
black coffee are their diet. On Sundays, 
as they are not required to go into the 
field, they can cate for the stock, wash 
their shirts and then go down the road 
to the saloon, where their good friend, 
the saloon keeper, will give them credit 
for all the beer and whisky they want, 
waiting for his pay “till the crop is turn¬ 
ed off.” 1 

After the harvest — their tobacco, 
shirts, shoes, and the saloon keeper’s 
bill having been deducted—they are 
paid off and sent adrift. He is the lucky 
one who has one-half of his wages com¬ 
ing to him. Let us follow this lucky 
one awhile. 

With his $75 he goes to the nearest 
city, buys a “hand-me-down” suit of 
clothes, and perhaps a new pair of 
blankets, pays a month’s board and then 
goes on a glorious drunk.- If he is very 
lucky he gets run in early in his spree 
and the police court takes what money 
lie may have left in the way of fines. 
His month over, he is now ready to roll 
up his blankets and start out picking 
grapes or hops or whatever crop re¬ 
mains to lie harvested during the au¬ 
tumn months. He is a degraded, im¬ 
moral, brutish tramp. No home or 
family tics can ever be formed or hoped 
for by his class. He is indeed, below 
the mules he kicked thre ugh the dreary- 
days of last winter. 


Bryan wants the trusts licensed. Ah. 
indeed! And does he for an instant sup¬ 
pose that the trusts will object to be li¬ 
censed? Why should they? 
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_ h No 1 Ban FrancUco, Cal.. hold, Droo- 

B“£me»tln*a every Sunday night at 8 p. m.. 


]17 Turk 8L 

* l ^e“ u r t Ha K ,INo ry i TU '*d* y ** * 

Sl,**8u ( F rancisco! 

Ptit ...rhed Social Democrats throughout Cal- 
Invited to correspond. 

l Los Anneles. Cul.. meets every 
•***“..,,,1011 at S o clock In the room of 
•Ptesj!; Morolngr Club. 130% South Broad- 
U* GUI. President. C. C. Ford. 623 W. 

S*r* l ' 8 « cret, ‘ ry * 

" tOLOKAIM). 

; ,-rado Branch No. I of tha Soclnl Demo- 
c SzpMrty. meets every Sunday evp at Wood- 
**.. Hall 1711 California etreet. Denver. Colo.. 

Thoa. H. Olbbs. Chairman. Mra. Ida 
* after Secretary, 1799 Washington street. 
CONNECTICUT. 

nr*neh S (Conn.). New Haven, meets 1st and 
J^esday in the month, at 2S2 Cedar St., at 
9® £ secretary, Cornelius Mahoney. 1«L Frank 

0t ILLINOIS. 

Melinas of Chicago Central Committee held 
second and fourth Wednesdays of 
gpSSth. at Dr. J. H. Greer** office, U Deor- 

•SHL—h 1 of illlnola. Chicago, meets every 
^sTL.rjsy evening. Thomas Klrwln. Secre- 
JJf Jmi Wentworth ave. 

iSbnfdi L Chicago, 111.. Bohemian, meets 2d 
JFSh Saturday evenings at Nagl's Hall, 536 
SS.Vi.Bd Avs. Bscr.tsTy. V.cl.v jsllnsk. 414 

PL. ai 

n2neh A Chicago. Ill., mests Id snd 4th Mon 
>.VBf rscb munlh st Jos. Dundras' pises, ltltd 
wflWtPUcs. Secretary. Frank Ort. SM W. istb 

4. Chicago, meets every first and third 
w„Idsv avenlnga ot the month, at 210 8t. Louis 
gra^Bscretsry. Mrs. Mary Morgan. 1406 Ful- 

“n^Tch No. 6 Illlnola meets tnd and 4th 8un- 
each month at Frank Langs. 117 W. 
£v street, corner Jeffereon streeL Secretary. 
J5J| Chlapecka. 47 Ruble. BL 
mmnch I (German). Chicago, maeta avarr 
.^Tind third Saturday evening at t o'clock at 
Sul's Hall. 636 Blue Island avenue, near lltk 
' silt Emil Tilly. 699 W. lUt street. 

inraiieh 3 Chicago, meets at Lundqulal Halt, 
JJlL an and Morgan streets, every drat and 
Jblrd Thursday. B. L Weatlne, Sec y. C41 Cen- 

Ur *** INDIANA. 

Branch No. A Indiana, mean drat Saturday 
evening and 3rd Sunday aftarnoun of each 
n^nth at Ralchweln'a Hall, corner Markat 
ud Noble streets, Indianapolis. 

HAHILANU. 

Branch No. 1, Maryland, maeta every Sunday 
st I D. m.. at Carpenter's Hall, 60g E. Balttmora 
street. Public Invited. 

Branch No. A Baltimore. Md.. maeta every 
Sunday at 6 p m.. at 111 W. German BL Sacre- 
Sy. Frank Mareck. 14tS N. Gay BL 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bruch A Holyoke. Mass., meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at Springdale 
Turner Hall. Organiser, H. SchllonUng. M 

JoBMB ■tract. 

Branch A Lynn, Mass., permanent headquar- 
ura B Summer Sl. near Markat St., bualnasa 
meeting every Monday night at 7:30 p. m. Open 
biBei Public Invited. B. W. Tlmaon. 23 Albany 
8L. Fin. See.-Trees. 

*Brueh L No. U A Brockton, meets the let and 
M Tuesday of each month for business. In Cul¬ 
ts', Hall. Clark a BIocIl Cor. Main and Canter 
■treats. Secretary, Frank 8. Welsh, No. W W. 

Elm •tr*€t_ 

Branch 16, Maeaackuiette—East Boston— 
masts ovary Monday at 6 p. m. at 19 Chelsea aL 
A L. Sweeney. 191 Webeter at.. Bee. 

Branch tX. Chelsea. Maas., meets evarr 
Thursday at Ip. m., room A poatoffloe build- 
in*. Chelaea. Allred B. Outram. sec., 71 Ash 

"Such 1A Newbury port, meets the second 
Monday of each munth at Laater'a Hall. 1 
State St. E. F. McLean. Sec.. 39 Winter St.: 
O. H. Evans. Treas.. Prince PlacA 
Branch No. 1L Cheleea Masa., permanent 
headquarters Room 1. Postoffice building. Ogre 
tvery evening. Business meetings ovary Thurs¬ 
day at I p. m. Public Invited. 

The Maaeacbusetta State Cummlttee meets the 
Brat Saturday of each month at 714 Washing¬ 
ton 8L. Boston. All dues and moneys Intended 
for the State Committee should be sent to the 
financial secretary, A. McDonald, 104 West 
■eringfiald 8L. Boston. AH othsr correspond¬ 
ent. should be addressed to the corresponding 
secretary. Margaret Halle, 6 Glenwood BL, Ror- 

M1NNEBOTA 

Branch 1. Red Lake Falla. Minn., meetsiav- 
ery other Sunday In real estate office of Fred 
OMBWOlHf on Main street. Won. H. Randall, 


Gwaweln. on 


■treat. Wm. H. Randall. 


»dmf , ^ m 8r,!3'."iS, fo & ur g ^ 

Brunch No. II, Milwaukee. WU. tnt-at* the 

of' C t°he WiSJTn'ufJlv? 1f ® ach ® onlh * l the offlee 
nrfetdS U fS OB J! , l ? Vorwarte,” 6U state 8 l 
th,^ Un ^ ^ Milwaukee, meets every first and 
hil?^ •oT h r' Ur *f’ y ..° r hhrh month at Peterleu, 
■«ratiry C r *1 » P- m. John K.tepfer. 

n!^ l ^. u .V”' Committee of the Social 

iwLTu™J c P T rty „ of Am * rlc * mast, on the 
v. 5? “ ch mon lh el I p. m. sharp at 

S". Ill East Water street. Eugene H Rooney. 
Nfri»t»ry. John Doerfler, Treasurer. 

Reply to Comrade Haile 

Comrade Haile sets up several men of 
straw, naming them all "Gordon." and 
proceeds to knock ’em down.’ 

Comrade Haije expressed almost my 
idea when she said not many weeks ago 
that "any old thing would do for a con¬ 
stitution until the next convention." 

I am taking time in advance to want 
our young party not to waste its valu¬ 
able time over an endless discussion of 
this or that constitution. But it will be 
of no avail. 

A constitution that suits one will not 
another, so we must scrap and change 
to the end. 

Nobody said you were anarchists so 
no thanks are needed. 

Comrades Carey and Haile very ably 
represented the S. D. A. and S. D. 1 ’. at 


ing his reading to Socialist literature he The Farm Question 

enlarges his range to include other As usual I come once more WAth "fig- 
fields and then perhaps he will not be gers> " and figgers won>t Ue ou kn0 °. 

dependent upon others for his beliefs However, my comrade Martin may say 

but will be able to evolve some ideas of that liars will “figger ” 
his own. Yours fraternally But then the "figgers" are not mine, 

Lionel Levogue. butjrom the U. S. Census Reports. 

Theoretical Socialists contend that 
Big St. Louis Meeting concentration of land and bonanza 

. .. . r ,l _.■ ,. , fanning is coming in the near future. 

In. ts report of the m«*t,ng addressed Q uite Hkely it is coming, but none of 
by Eugene \ . D s at St. Louts, Sept. us arl teI] when and it js pretty safe to 
9. at which 3 .«« persons were present, sav that it ' s not coming J r time - 

the St Louis Rq.ubl,e says: I am now convinced that we should dis- 

After a few preliminary observations cllss t | lis f armcrs ' question 

about the cause of labor and the present First as to special class appeals. Is it 
genera condition of wage-earners not true that we are nlakl ‘ n ' g a ial 
hroughout the coun the speaker a , )IH . a , to tlla( dass of | workers 
launched forth into h.s subject. He n- which are organized in the trades? And 
diculed the idea of the Ant,-Tn.s Con- j ctTta i„i v believe it good policy and 
vention of Governors, called for in this good 1)nnc i p i cs toa 

city on September jcl for the purpose i) ocs Comrade Martin and oihers be 
o controlling or restraining ,be trusts. , iw . tha( societv is - split into two dis . 

He said the trusts could not be control!- tinct classes » * * the Miiall nos¬ 
ed by any of the methods proposed by sessing class of capitalists * - * and 

the members of the convention. As for th , evcr incrcasi „ g c j ass of d i spoMes8ed 
destroying the trusts, which some of the wage workers?" Does Comrade Mart n 
delegates to this Anti -1 rust Convention think the interests of the average Amer- 
are deluding themselves and their con- j can farmer are - with the first or last 
stituents into believing can be accom- class 5 

plished. he declared an impossibility. I s a shoemaker who has $->.ooo in a 

How. are they going to do it? Can j, allk or :l littk . holnc worth Sj.ooo io be 
\ou compel men. lie asked, to com- classed with the possessing class' 
pete agamst each oilier, to destroy each And is a farmer who has a loo acre 
others business, js the trust illegalr Is f ami worth $i.o(X) with a mortgage for j 
partnership illegal? If one, why not the al | it - s worth a capitalist, or does he he- 
other." Hie trust is not an evil m itself, long to the working class? 

It is an evil only because it is controlled [ s or is not the avcra fartncr ex . 

b.v tl,e J«». to the detriment of the ploitcd? Is or is not the average farmer 
masses. a wealth producer and a woiker? If the 

competition, the speaker said, was re- exploited trade unionist should have a 
sponsible for the formation ot trusts, special appeal made to him. why should 
When an individual wished to enlarge ,| )c exploited farmer lie used in the 
its business to compete in a new mar- same wav? If it is scientific to improve ! 
ket. lie combined h.s capital with an- t h c condition of the pure and simple 1 
other individual, and formed a firm. A tradc unionists, how comes it linscienti- 
firm, actuated b\ the same impulse, fic to improve the condition of the work- I 
combined with another to form a com- jug- class farmer? 

pany: the company similaily branched ][ t h e ‘ exploited trade unionist en- 

into a corjlocation; the corporation ul- j ovs t |, e Socialistic service of the letter 

timately concentrates its capital in a carrier, why should not the exploited 
m ! s ‘- . . 1 farmer, enjoy the same? 

1 his. then, is the sequence of the Shall we give ndtioital insurance to all | 
progression of capital—the individual. t h t . working people or onlv to the wage 
the firm, the company, the corporation, workers, and will this include the pro- I 
•he trust, and, last—the people, which fessional workers, the $t.8oo a year 
is the only true and logical conclusion drummers, etc., and will it exclude the 
of the sequence. farmer whose income per capita is less 

than 40 cents per day? Ii a uniform 
Debts Family Reunion postal rate is wise for all the people, 

Surrounded bv nineteen children, «hy would not a uniform postal rate for 
grand children and great grand children. ,hc . ,ri »nsportat.on of freight, including 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Debs celebrated ^cultural products, he wise for all the 

their golden wedding anniversary W ; ed- peop e - ... 

nesday evening at The Terre ' Haute lf P l,bhc cre<l,t . ,s to b V 1 use ‘> fl)r > m ' 
house, where the children gave a pri- provements in cities, would it he wrong 

vate dinner in honor of the occasion. to u , se P ubhc cyedlt to make '^prove- 

lean Daniel Debs and Miss Margue- ni ^ n s .^ # 

rite Bettench were married in New Wh,ch ', s tbe wlsest ’. to ha ' c an e e - 
York City on September 13. .849. short- 'a.or trust store gram etc., for the 

ly after their arrival in America Earlv larnlers , at a P r ° fit ° r *° have ,he &>*- 
in .850 the young coujile moved to Cin- c,cvators a,,d s,ore ,hc 

einnati, and in the following year came ’' t ‘? ln a . co ? ‘ , , 

. t 11 . x. r. .1._1 Is or is it not unscientific for the na- 

to lerre Haute. Mr. Debs engaged in . , , , . 

__ ,_„„ 1 ; ,u-u i„,;i, tion to control the forests and water- 


Chicago in ’98 and I reckon they might’ by tile few. to the detriment of the 
do it again. This is the second bou- masses.” 


MISSOURI. 

8L Lout, h*»dqu»rter»— Room 7. a No. 
Fourth BL Address all communleaUona ts 
E. Vat. Putnam. Secrstanr. For Information 
' conccrnlna ward branchea Inqulra at tbs abova 
address ' 

8L Louts Central Branch, compoaed of all 
members In the cltjr. meete every 3rd Sunday 
afternoon, 1:30 p. m., at Aachenbroedel Hall. 
Ml Market 8L Lecture and goneral dtacua- 
•lon at every meeting. Public Invited. 

Branch 7. Mlaaourt. meeta every Tuesday at 
I p. m. at 1300 Union ava.. Kansas City. O. 7. 
■tore. 1B0 W. ttb street. Sec. 

NEW YORK. 

Branch It (4 Aaa'n Diet.. N. T.). maata av- 
tey 1st and Ird Wadnaaday of tks month, at 
the rooms of Tba Voles of Labor, 107 Henry 
Bt Jacob Panken, 141 E. Broadway, Or*. 

Bait Bide Branch, No. L New York, meets 
•very 1st r.nd lid Thursday ai 111 CLnton sl 
• ecreury. A. Guyer, 161 Suffolk aL 

Branch A New York (34th Assembly District) 
■sets avery 3nd and 4th Mondayof the month 
at 114 E. 6)th it. L. Funcke, n» B. 61 th at.. 
Sm. 

Branch No. 10 (4th Asa DIiU.Niw # Tor k; 
maeta every second and fourth Friday of as oh 
monlh at lha Club Rooms of tha "Voice of LA- 
hor." at 107 Henry street. Ntobolaa Rossnauer. 
•ecreury. 331 Madison StreeL . _ , 

Branch U. Brooklyn. N. T. Headquarters 
Social Damocratlc Party. Ml Ruttedfa stffjtj 
■meu arary Id Thursday at 1:16 *narp.A.I 
Persons Interested In socialism and lha Social 
Oamocratlc Party ara Invited to attend these 
meetings and co-operata wtih us tn organising 
toeal branches In every district In the city. 
Wm. Butscher. Ml Ruiledge Sl. Beereury. 

Branch No. fa. New York (M Assembly Dl»- 
hrtet) meets '1st and Ird Thursdays of aacb 
month at FaulhabeFa Hall. 1561 Second are 
ausN.w York City. Beereury. R. Hoppe, a 

The Ctt7 L Central Aglutlon Committee of 
Greater New York and vicinity masts second 
and fourth Saturdays of aach month at 107 For- 
•yth atreet. In the Social Damocratlc League 
room a. Kahn. Ill Broom* 8t., **cr*tary. 

/ OHIO. 

Branch No. t, Ohio. Cl*v*Und. n»®«tn OW- 
Hall, <6 York street, wcond and fourth 
•ttdaya. at I p. m. Lecture*, dlacujalona, bu»- 
hm meet In*, drat and third Friday* at 8 

*(&iden Rule Branch. No. 4. Cincinnati. Ohio 
meeu at Richelieu Hall, southeast cornarNInth 
and Plum Bta. Ilrat ami third 
•onth. it l p. m. Lecture* and dl*cu*alon*. 
&ihUc Invited. Brcretery. ChaA D. Llnsley. MS 

firench 1 if‘Cincinnati. meeUeveryld andtta 
fc‘UVet^.'! 0r ^ ,n « *1IH Walnit g.*”* 


Pennsylvania. as have these previous evolutions; 

branch A Eric, Pa. meeu every 8und»Y>”; like them, it is the product Of a secti( 
mlt’chaa Heyduck* secretary. o»°- B - Laird. a l strife with selfishness instead of mo 
SL^&rA Pt.uburg. PA. »«u «v.r ? principles as its inspiration, then i 
JJumday ewenina at 7 m p. m.^Funk Hau. doubtedly it will be neither more last! 

^ nor satisfactory than were the sta, 
*^remch*No. 6 (Jewish) of Pennsylvania meeu through which we ltave already pass 
SpZivTi'^m! t DticuMion h from t 7*w a J. It is to me an instance of pecul 
°«areon. Beereury. blindness to find men conversant w 

wisconhin.^^ ooooua P ast economic history who yet belii 
SwtWrthThuradayMenln* of the month at the i hat a movement can prove lastinj 
7t^* t L?«mA ,W ’HowiT5*TStUA ctuS beneficial, which shall have been inat 
Eugene h. Rooney, secretary. urated on precisely similar lines to th( 

«wth 0 8atufday*taMOaatka , a Hal? corner adopted in previous evolutions. 1 
"TSh2tS;SS?wit y m«su every fourth value of history i s that it teaches us 
of the month ai Queue Burgs™ • avoid repeating the blunders of previf 

Pennsylvania avenue R. Bchoan. A _ r _ o r 


Pennsytvanla avenue R. Bchoan. a 
street, aecreury-treaaurar. . 

neh Ha A Milwaukee «»“*» •wyBrat and 

Friday aach nmnth at MuAleF.^ll iyr- 
Twenty-thlrd and Brown atvwatA CtA Hga 
Beereury. 77* Tweoty-Bfth street 


quet, but if. you comrades don’t want 
any New Hampshire bouquets, i’ll 
throw ’em somewhere else. 

I didn’t know we were to have dele¬ 
gates to the International Congress. I 
of course knew we wanted and would 
have one, but we don’t need two and it 
would be downright foolishness to 
spend an extra $400 for an extra dele¬ 
gate, because we need that $400 ten mil¬ 
lion times more for organization pur¬ 
poses. Now, dear readers, don’t fiv in 
the air and say “Gordon wants a job." 
I assure you 1 don’t and further that 
I’m not going to l>e a paid organizer. 
I’ve worked for a great many bosses 
and a working class organization is 
about the least satisfactory boss that I 
know of. 

I didn't say you in Massachusetts 
were “neglecting the matter of organ¬ 
ization.” 

I didn't refer to Massachusetts com¬ 
rades “giving” or not giving. Comrade 
Debs, I believe, did refer to that in 
some way in a recent communication. I 
too know the comrades in Massachu¬ 
setts pretty well and I realize that many 
of them are Riving a great deal more 
than they can afford to, but that- don't 
alter the fact that the future of the? S. 
D. P. does depend on how much we 
give and do, does it? I made no allu¬ 
sion to how. much or how little Massa¬ 
chusetts Social Democrats were giving 
to the cause. ■ It’s none of my business. 

What is the sense of a man jumping 
into the water who cannot swim? Not 
any that I know of. Hut that don't 
prove that it’s not always a good thing 
to help organize Maine for instance? 
Was it wise or unwise for Manchester 
and New Hampshire, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, to be sacrificed to benefit Massa¬ 
chusetts: However, this is not a casus 
belli. F. G. R. Gordon. 

Class Consciousness 

1 feared my article on "Pany or 
League,” in so far as it had reference to 
the class-conscious doctrine, would 
prove offensive to many of the members 
of the S. L). P.; but as there is little use 
in writing only that which will fit in with 
the prejudices of one’s readers, I con¬ 
cluded to let it go. 

Mr. Ziegler commits a very common 
error when, instead of meeting my ar¬ 
guments, he refers me to some Social¬ 
ist publication. 

In the first place 1 have not only read 
the book referred to but have also dis¬ 
cussed this matter personally with the 
author of the work in question, and am 
still unconvinced of the logic of his po 
sition. 

When Comrade Ziegler talks of prior 
economic evolutions 1 would suggest to 
hint just this one thought; It is perfect¬ 
ly true that such changes have all been 
economic class movements, the result of 
one section of the community endeav¬ 
oring to rise at the expense of another 
section; and as a consequence have 
been unsound in their economic basis, 
unjust in their practical working out. 

If Socialism comes by the same way 
as have these previous evolutions; if, 
like them, it is the product of a section¬ 
al strife with selfishness instead of moral 
principles as its inspiration, then un¬ 
doubtedly it will be neither more lasting 
nor satisfactory than were the stages 
through which" we ltave already passed. 

It is to me an instance of peculiar 
blindness to find men conversant with 
past economic history who yet believe 
that a movement can prove lastingly 
beneficial, which shall have been inaug¬ 
urated on precisely similar lines to those 
adopted in previous evolutions. The 
value of history is that it teaches us to 
avoid repeating the blunders of previous 


destroying the trusts, which sonic of the' 
delegates to this Anti-Trust Convention 
are deluding themselves and their con¬ 
stituents into believing can be accom¬ 
plished. lie declared an impossibility. 

"How. art 1 they going to do it?"Can 
you compel men.” he asked, “to com¬ 
pete against each other, to destroy each 
other’s business? Is the trust illegal? Is 
partnership illegal? If one, why not the 
other? The trust is not an evil in itself. 
It is an evil onlv because it is controlled 


generations. 

Let me, in conclusion, suggest to 
Ccgnrade Ziegler that instead of confin- 


tnasses. 

Competition, tlte speaker said, was re¬ 
sponsible for the formation of trusts. 
When an individual wished to enlarge 
his business to compete in a new mar¬ 
ket, he combined his capital with an¬ 
other individual, and formed a firm. A 
firm, actuated by the same impulse, 
combined with another to form a com¬ 
pany: thc company similailv branched 
into a corporation; thc corporation ul¬ 
timately concentrates its capital in a 
trust. 1 

"This, then, is the sequence of the 
progression of capital—the individual, 
the firm, the company, the corporation, 
the trust, and, last—the people, which 
is the only true and logical conclusion 
of the sequence.” 

Debs Family Ktuinioii 

Surrounded by nineteen children, 
grand children and great grand children, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Debs celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary Wed¬ 
nesday evening at the Terre Haute 
house, where the children gave a pri¬ 
vate dinner in honor of the occasion. 

Jean Daniel Debs and Miss Margue¬ 
rite Hetterich were married in New 
York City on September 13, 1849, short¬ 
ly after their arrival in America. Early 
in 1850 the young couple moved to Cin¬ 
cinnati. and in the following year came 
to Terre Haute. Mr. Debs engaged in 
the grocery business, and in 1858 built 
the building at Eleventh and Main 
streets, in which he has since resided. 
He was engaged in business until 1890. 
When he retired. 

The members of the family present 
Wednesday evening were Jean Daniel 
Debs and Mrs. Marguerite Debs, the 
parents; Mrs. Mary Heinl of T errc 
Haute, Mrs. Louise Michel of Marion, 
Ind., Eugene V. Debs of Terre Haute, 
Mrs. Eugenie Debs Selby of Terre 
Haute, Mrs. Emma Malloux of New 
York and Theodore Debs oi Chicago, 
the children. The grandchildren present 
were Fred and Robert Heinl, Eugene 
Michel, Howard Debs Selby and Mar¬ 
guerite Debs. The great grandchild 
is Marie Heinl. daughter of Fred Heinl. 
The other relatives present were John 
G. Heinl, husband of Mrs. Mary Debs 
Heinl; Mrs. Jessie Heinl, wife of Fred 
Heinl; Mrs. Katherine Debs, wife of 
Eugene V. Debs; C. O. Mailoux, hus¬ 
band of Mrs. Emma Mailoux,.and Mrs. 
Theodore Debs.—Terre Haute Toiler. 

Liquid Air 

Liquid air l>ears the same relation to 
mechanics that the trust does to eco¬ 
nomics, inasmuch as both are displacers 
of labor; we already find four millions of 
men walking up and down our country, 
out of work, and glad to rective the 
crumbs from the rich man’s table; they 
find themselves the victims of improved 
machinery and thc advanced methods 
of the trusts. Following the great law- 
of concentration we find liquid air not 
exempt; for in this simple looking white 
fluid is combined three of the great 
requisites of modern civilization— a mo¬ 
tive power, an explosive and a refrige¬ 
rant. By the application to machinery 
of thc tremendous expansive |>ower con¬ 
tained in liquid air a motive power will 
be developed that will supplant steam, 
and with the introduction of electricity 
in the heating of our houses and cook¬ 
ing food (and it isn’t far distant) the 
consumption of coal will he reduced to 
a minimum and coal miners and heavers 
will be relegated to the rear of the work 
line. When it becomes perfected as an 
explosive the opportunity for a gratui¬ 
tous send off to the summerland. which 
has always been accorded to the worker 
in the powder mill, will be withheld, for 
Filipinos and other like folks, who wish 
to stay at home and mind their own bus¬ 
iness can be more exped-tiodslv dispos¬ 
ed of by liquid air. 

G. B. Hoitt. 


The Irish Republican Socialist Party 
have -their farmers' demands; and this 
party has been endorsed as the. par ex¬ 
cellence scientific Socialist Party. 

Now let us see how this concentration 
of land is going on. In the North At¬ 
lantic division, including all of New 
England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, with 658,5614 farms in 
1890, the so-called large farmers de¬ 
creased by 14.000 from 1880 to 1890. 

In Ohio with 251.430 farms and a to¬ 
tal increase of 4.241 in 10 years, this in¬ 
crease was all small farms. In fact tbe 
large farms front 100 acres up decreased 
in ten years 4.000 in round numbers in 
Comrade Martin’s state. 

The increase in the large farms is in 
about a dozen states. The total num¬ 
ber of bonanza farms of 1,000 or more 
acres is 31.546. an increase since 18H0 
of 2.968. and it is shown that Texas and 
California, just two states, increased 
such farms 2.763. The increase in bo¬ 
nanza farms is almost entirely in our 
sparsely settled states. In a large ma¬ 
jority of the states a decrease of larger 
farms is taking place. 

To sum up it is proved that concen¬ 
tration is not taking place in agriculture 
with any degree of rapidity. It is prov¬ 
ed. in the east at least, that hundreds 
and thousands of wage hands who have 
saved two or three thousand dollars are 
buying small fat ms. 1 believe this to be 
true also in several southern states. It 
is likewise a fact that the wage slave 
class is not in a majority in the nation 
and won’t be in our time. And it they 
were in a majority it is quite evident to 
me that unaided they wopld not free 
themselves. Slaves never did emanci¬ 
pate themselves. Tlte late Comrade 
Watkins, of Ohio, made thc alxjve ar-' 
gument to me in a letter written in Jan.. 
'97. And Comrade Watkins was one of 
thc best posted men in America. 

Now why did I vote to drop the 
farmers’ demands? Simply because there 
is a large element of good Socialists who 
have recently split the S. L. P. into two 
camps. These Socialists have learned 
their Socialism largely from the people. 
They honestly believe the farmer to be 
a cruel capitalist The discussion of thc 
farm question and the farmer has never 
engaged their attention. I lor one 
want that reform S. L. P. element to 
unite with the S. D. P. and I want noth¬ 
ing placed in their way. We can discuss 
this great question with them in the fu¬ 
ture. I warn them and I would vote to 


drop some more of our platform if by 
that we could gain 2,000 Socialists for 
our organization. I am getting around 
to that condition when I realize that we 
are not going to elect a president pretty 
quick and when I recall history I learn 
that the real scientific parties grow aw¬ 
ful slow. The abolition parties were 
scientific on the slavery question, but 
the honest and unscientific republican 
party" with unscientific Abe Lincoln did 
tlte business. 1 would like to ask Com¬ 
rade Martin if he believes, from the 
standpoint of a Wage worker in Ameri¬ 
ca, that the Social Democratic Party of 
Europe is a scientific movement? 

I should like very much to see the 
platform of the Socialist parties of Eu¬ 
rope and Australia printed in the Her¬ 
ald. 

John J. Ingalls has said that there are 
ten million people in this nation that 
never get enough to eat or wear. I want 
Socialism for those people "in our time." 

1 don’t believe there is an absolutely 
scientific Socialist platform yet adopted 
by any Socialist party anywhere. Here 
is my stand: 

Let us be as scientific as we can with 
the best interests of humanity always in 
view. I^t us always remember the mil¬ 
lions of human beings that are slowly 
and'surely starving to death. Comrade 
Martin surely makes a mistake when he 
says the Pops, put silver in their plat¬ 
form for policy. I know that in 1892 
and down to the end of the campaign in 
’96 the Pops largely believed’free silver 
to be a principle and everybody knows 
that it was fusion and not the 16 to 1 
nonsense that killed the Pops. 

Comrade Martin says we should not 
make appeals to any special class. When 
a working class numbers nearly 6,000,- 
000 votes and 30,000.000 population in 
a nation like ours, I believe it good pol¬ 
icy and far reaching in its more rapid 
adoption of our principles. 

There are two vifcws to take of this 
whole question: 

We should take such a position as 
will enable us to build a successful party 
true to all the workers, which will lard 
us in thc White House in the near fu¬ 
ture; or. we should take the other posi¬ 
tion of being absolutely scientific with 
the idea of driving some other party to 
give us about all we want. 

I have purposely left several holds for 
there is method in my madness after 
all. F. G. R. Gordon. 

The Working Mule 

A man rode a donkey on a very long 
and rough journey. Feed and water 
were scanty and care for his donkey- 
ship was the least thought of the master. 
Finally the back of the beast became 
sore and he complained of the load and 
insisted that the rider should get off and 
walk. To this tlte rider objected, but 
says "I will institute a reform that will 
case you. I will increase the tariff and 
establish civil service.” And he nudged 
back a little, off the sore, and the don¬ 
key feeling somewhat easier because the 
pressure had been removed from the 
sore spot,went on with little complaint. 
Finally a gall sore was raised on the new 
point of pressure and the donkey said, 
"Now I am tired of this and I want you 
to get off and stay off." But the rider 
replied, "I cannot do this, but 1 tell you 
what I will do, 1 will institute a new re¬ 
form that will give you relief; 1 will re¬ 
vise the tariff.” And he nudged forward 
a little. And thus he cajoled the don¬ 
key with promises and deceptions for 
the long journey of life, pretending to 
pity him and feeding hint on hopes that 
tariff, free trade, fiat money, gold stan¬ 
dard, free silver imperialism and other 
nostrums would be just as good as get¬ 
ting off his back. That donkey is the 
working male. He has been carrying 
his masters through all the ages of lhe 
past, eating thistles and having his batk 
worn in sores, first fore then aft, and vet 
he listens to the oily tongues of the mas' 
tors who possess all his labor has creat¬ 
ed. Tlte donkey is a familiar object ev¬ 
erywhere. You can see him wherever 
you look, his stupid face, his ragged 
clothes, his lean, lank, hungry eyes peer¬ 
ing out from a shabby head covering, 
his miserable stable that answers him 
for a home. Have you not seen him? 
He has the strength to knock off those 
who ride him, but his mind is hypnotiz¬ 
ed, and he believes, no matter what 
country he calls his home, that he is one 
of the freest mortals and that his coun¬ 
try is the grandest on earth. I'oor don¬ 
key.—Appeal to Reason. 

Single Flankers 

The I). 1,. fellows are after me “hot 
foot." Those who know me Inst, and 
love me least, can tell whether that is 
likely to convince me of the error of my 
ways. The single plapkers remind me 
that a man docs not go to the top of a 
ladder at a single leap; (he might by 
putting it top down in a well and jump¬ 
ing in after it) but 1 must also remind 
them that the top of a ladder with only 
one round is not a very elevated posi¬ 
tion. Our only point of difference is 
that 1 want to put a complete ladder 
against thc battlements of Oppression, 
so that he who starts to scale them may 
have an end in view. I presume when-, 
they get upon the bottom round of 
theirs, that being the only one they pro¬ 
pose to have, they will quit or shin up 
the side sticks.—Bige Eddy in Indus¬ 
trial Freedom. 
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IS SOCIALISM SYNONYMOUS 

WITH COMMUNISM 


Crimes Against Criminals 

Convict No. 315, of the state prison 
at Sing- Sing-, N. Y., writes an interest¬ 
ing article in The Star of Hope (Sing 
Sing prison, August 26), telling of soci¬ 
ety's crimes against the criminal. The 
writer says: "It is our opinion—and we 
write as one who has felt, metaphorical¬ 
ly speaking, the branding iron of socie¬ 
ty—that the crimes of society against 
the individual (while he is not yet a 
criminal), continued with unrelenting 
ferocity when he has become one, are 
the causes of 50 per cent, of the crimes 
committed." He adds: "We don't pro¬ 
pose to defend crime. We hate it, wheth¬ 
er it is exhibited in the individual or 
in the body social. It is merely to show 
the cause anil effect as we understand it, 
that we write.” He then divides crimi¬ 
nals into three (Masses: The accidental or 
unintentional criminal; the criminal of 
circumstances or environment; and the 
criminal by election or preferment. It is 
evident that we can do little to keep 
front their evil way the criminals who 
become such by accident or by deliber¬ 
ate choice, so we are left to deal with 
those who become criminals from cir¬ 
cumstances or environment. Society's 
crime against this class of evil-doers is 
our toleration of the city slum. Not 
only does the slum urge its children on 
to evil before they realize what life 
ntyans, but when they have become men 
and women and the judge scuds them 
to prison to ponder the wages of sin, 
there is no memory of an innocent, hap¬ 
py childhood to beckon them back to re¬ 
pentance and better lives. No. 315 
says: 

"The accidental criminal lias the re¬ 
collection of better days and better 
things to cheer him. His memory 
harks back to other times and scenes. 
His idols may be shattered, but his ideals 
remain; and with their aid he can fathom 
the' depth he has fallen; and he can, with 
the help of God and the outstretched 
hands of those who love him, struggle 
from out the slough of evil back to the 
narrow path again, tho some of the 
mire will always cling to him. But the 
criminal of circumstances is denied this. 
His memory holds no picture of a clean, 
sacred home-life, no recollections of a 
happy childhood—as happiness is un¬ 
derstood—but instead it is always the 
streets, and the foul, evil-smelling brick 
barriers that form the background of his 
picture—phantoms of slatternly women 
and emaciated and crying babies; mias¬ 
mas of foul smells; and recollections of 
cold, hunger, drunkenness, and disorder 
—the body. 

"His first recollections of law and or- 
di'r are insolubly associated with the po¬ 
licemen—his natural enemy—the de- 
spoiler-of his youthful pleasures, the re¬ 
lentless individual who seemed to his 
immature mind to legislate, execute, and 
adjudicate all law\ His first glory was 
the overcoming of the, to him. irksome 
laws of that ever-present minion of soci¬ 
ety. How glorious to have him chase 
you from the docks when you went to 
swim, what bliss to hit him in the back 
with a rotten tomato when you conic 
out. Unconsciously he became an 
evader of the law; a thorn.in the police¬ 
man's side and, ergo, a nuisance to soci¬ 
ety. His early amusements were watch¬ 
ing a street fight or participating in one; 
his first games were those of chance; his 
field sports killing cats; his airings were 
taken on the tail-end of street cars or 
the end-gates of wagons; the street was 
his home; the tenement his residence 
and a good place to hang up his hat." 


and after having deodorized and disin¬ 
fected themselves they presented them¬ 
selves before the Tammany Hall Mayor 
and reported that they considered the 
Elevated too rotten and dirty to be— 
mirabile dictu—even tolerated by Tam¬ 
many Hall. Then it was that the poli¬ 
tical boss Croker using the Mayor as 
his weapon returned the blow of the 
financial bosses. Whole sections, among 
others the loop on Battery Park of the 
Manhattan Elevated, were condemned 
by the city and had the railroad mag¬ 
nates repaired and reconstructed as de¬ 
manded at that time they would have 
incurred an expenditure of some mil¬ 
lions of dollars. In the second en¬ 
counter the Tammany tiger was victo¬ 
rious. 

But the bulls and bears returned to 
the fray. Sage, Gould, et id genus call¬ 
ed for the services of their corporation 
lawyers of the firhi of Tracy, Boardman 
and Platt. Now Platt is not merely a 
member of this law firm, he is also the 
republican boss of this state. Here the 
republican elephant entered into the bat¬ 
tle of the beasts. Hitherto Croker and 
Platt had been wont to meet occasion¬ 
ally on Sunday morning at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel in Madison Square and 
each respecting the territory and poli¬ 
tical perquisites of the other arranged 
such major affairs as the state and city 
patronage and incidentally decided the 
minor matters of state and' city legisla¬ 
tion on a strictly quid pro quo basis. It 
was a standing joke among journalists 
and others, who had what is termed in 
vulgar parlance "an inside line" on poli¬ 
tics here, that the state and city of New 
York- were pot governed from Albany 
or the City Hall, but from a certain pri¬ 
vate apartment in the above mentioned 
hotel. Alas! for those halycon days! 
What a sweet political paradise in which 
the tiger and elephant could lie down 
in peace with each other! But the dis¬ 
turbing fiend in the form of the capital¬ 
ist entered. When Wall Street called 
on its lawyers to act in its defense it did 
not go into the courts and prove its 
structures sound and its cars sanitary. 
()ne of the firm the republican boss 
shifted the burden of the defense of the 
capitalists onto the people and trans¬ 
ferred popular attention from the 
charges brought by Tammany Hall 
against Wall Street by investigating 
Tammany Hall and bringing charges 
against Croker and compelling the peo¬ 
ple to pay the expense which already 
amounts to $60,000. Boss Platt turned 
the Mazet Committee loose. Acting 
through their corporation lawyer, who 
is also the republican political boss, the 
bulls and bears were victorious in the 
third battle. S.ome of the most aston¬ 
ishing scenes ever witnessed in the 
world’s political history occurred. Mayor 
Van Wyck, tile ch'ief magistrate of a 
city which claims a population of 2,500.- 
000. was seen sitting in the undignified 
position of a criminal in the dock, being 
brow, beaten and cross-examined by 
Moss, to whom he replied in the most 
insulting and defiant manner. Croker 
himself was compelled to take the 
anxious seat and his conduct and ex¬ 
pressions while thereon were most un- 
printablv vulgar. Chief of Police Dev- 
cry, he who is supposed to be principal¬ 
ly concerned in maintaining the law, 
when forced before this committee be¬ 
came so furious that he openly express¬ 
ed his readiness to break the law in lan¬ 
guage which was not nice. He threat¬ 
ened to put a head on Moss if the latter 
would come outside. 

How the tiger howled! Then Croker 
went to Europe and tilings seemed to 
become suddenly quiet. 

Platt who is staying at Brighton 
Beach recently in an interview sneered 
at the Mazet Committee and insinuated 
that its continuance was unnecessary. 
He evidently thought that Tammany 
Hall had been silenced forever and that 
the tiger was tamed. 

But behold Croker returned recently 
from Europe and the first words he ut¬ 
tered breathed defiance. Croker is 
square jawed and stubborn. He was a 
pugilist once and will fight still. As the 
fight stands she tiger is defeated, but 
the fourth battle will soon take place. 
Tammany Hall, which always opposed' 
Bryan in his extreme democratic ideas, 
will side with him and bitterly oppose, 
not the republican party as such, but the 
capitalist class. No longer will Platt 
and Croker fight the mimic battle of 
politics before the scenes and embrace 
behind the curtain. 

The former is no longer a leader of 
the republicans; he appears as champion 
of the capitalist class and the latter will 
array himself with Bryan, one who 
thinks he is but is not the champion of 
true democracy. The bitter encounter 
for which' both are preparing will be 
conducted on the part of the democrats 
with so much of that aimless condemna¬ 
tion of plutocracy and trusts which dis¬ 
tinguishes the modern democratic party 
that many sincere workingmen will find 
the step an easy one from such views to 
the more logical stand assumed by the 
Social Democratic Party. The time of 
the political trickster has passed away 
and, nolens volens. all are being com¬ 
pelled by the merciless logic of events 
to ally themselves with the proletaire or 
the plutocracy. James Allman. 
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This very interesth^r question has 
been very brilliantly.discussed by Com¬ 
rade Merlin, but I think some of his 
definitions and deductions are not abso¬ 
lutely correct. He defines Socialism, 
as meaning "from everyone according 
to his desire, and to everyone accord¬ 
ing to his effort.” 

The first half of this definition is very 
vague; what does he mean? that every¬ 
one is to work according to his desire, 
without any compulsion? If so. Com. 
M. contradicts himself a few lines fur¬ 
ther, when he declares that as labor is 
recognized as the most essential factor 
in life, its performance should be exacted 
from all alike.” 

If labor is to be exacted, we cannot 
sav it is the same thing as working "ac¬ 
cording to desire," but rather that it is 
compulsory. 

If, however. Socialism implies com¬ 
pulsory labor, then society which com¬ 
pels is also bound to sustain the laborer, 
according to his need, and this is com¬ 
munism. 

The-system of apportionment "ac¬ 
cording to efforts” which Com. M. calls 
Socialism and which most European 
writers call collectivism, although it ap¬ 
pears to be just, is not so in reality. 

The woman is weaker than the man, 
and her efforts produce less, is she on 
that account to receive a jxtorer share? 
Is this deviation from equality, this vir¬ 
tual penalization of weakness to be ap¬ 
plied to the weak man as well as the 
weak woman? Arc not the weak suffi¬ 
ciently punished by nature, that we 
should superadd to their sufferings? 
What more can the strong require, than 
the satisfaction of their needs, and how 
can we give to the weak less? S me 
make- a distinction between justice ati' 
love. The theologians especially. But 
in reality justice and love are twin sis¬ 
ters who cannot safely be separated. To 
separate them is to kill them lioth. 

But even, if from motives of expedien¬ 
cy, we should hesitate to introduce the 
only fraternal and just system of com¬ 
munism, and introduce instead the sys¬ 
tem of apportionment according to "ef¬ 
fort" or collectivism, we would be, I be¬ 
lieve, face to face with even greater diffi¬ 
culties than communism presents, be¬ 
cause the difficulties of this system oi 
inquality, of how to find a just and 
satisfactory'standard of measure, arc in¬ 
superable. Of course some kind of sys¬ 
tem could be introduced, but it would 
not be just and satisfactory, unless per¬ 
haps in comparison with the present 
capitalist system. 

And, indeed. Com. Merlin conceives 
Socialism only as a kind of improved 
edition of the present system, when he 
says: "The rich, therefore, would have 
to pay the price of individual labor and 
the poor woukl lie enabled to do so. La- 
bor would be imperative and possible 
to all." This is all! The rich will then 
exist, only they will have to pay higher 
wages. If this is Socialism, then 1 have 
to unlearn all my lessons. I hope, that 
on reconsidering the subject. Comrade 
Merlin will perceive that he made a mis¬ 
take or slip of the pen, and that togeth¬ 
er with all other Socialists, he under¬ 
stands by Socialism a system, where 
there will be no place for the rich at all. 
Equality is the corner-stone of Social¬ 
ism, without equality Socialism becomes 
a mere sham, and neither is it sufficient 
to have mere equality of chance or start, 
as Comrade Merlin seems to imagine. 
This equality of start is quite compati¬ 
ble with the existence of gross inequali¬ 
ty in subsequent life, which, I under¬ 
stand, it is the chief mission of Social¬ 
ism forever to abolish 
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'Twould lie jolly if we didn't have to 
eat! 
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lowing manner: As boss of Tammany 
Hall he controls all the office holders 
and among others the officials of the 
Board of Health of Building Depart¬ 
ment. Instructed by their leader the 
Board of Health and Building Inspec¬ 
tors condemned the Manhattan Elevat¬ 
ed Railroad as being unsanitary as far 
as its cars and depots are concerned and 
unsound and dangerous in many parts 
of its structure. Tammany Hall was 
right at least this time. Who has not 
upon visiting this city been disgusted 
with that black and hideous structure 
called the Elevated Railroad which 
sprawls along our leading avenues upon 
myriads of smoke-grimy hideous col¬ 
umns and curves up and down the 
length of this island perspiring with 
steam and water, reeking with cinders, 
smoke and filth like a monstrous dragon 
bestriding with its thousand gigantic 
metal legs one of the fairest seaport ci¬ 
ties in the world? The Tammany Hall 
officials inspected the unsafe parts of 
this structure, some of which were un¬ 
touched by a tool since. They investi- 
sound from an engineering point of 
vievi- when erected over twenty-five 
years ago and have not been repaired or 
gated the unclean, badly lighted cars 
and stations and even dared to inspect 
the frightfully unsanitary condition of 
the plumbing (or what was plumbing a 
quarter of a century ago) in the depots 
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We could save a lot of money 
If we didn't have to eat. 

Could we cease our busy buying, 
Baking, broiling, slewing, frying. 

Life would then be, oh, so sunny 
And complete. 

And we wouldn’t fear to greet 
Every grocer in the street 
If we didn't—man or woman, 

Every hungry, helpless human— 

Have to eat, eat, eat, eat, eat— 

YVe’d save money if we didn't have to 
eat I 
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All our worry would be over 
If we didn't have to eat. 

Would the butcher, baker, grocer, 
Get your hartf-earned money? No, 
We would then be riglR in clover, 
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Cool and sweet; 

Want and hunger we would cheat, 
And we’d get there with both feet 
If we didn’t—poor or wealthy— 

Halt or nimble, sick or healthy-.- 
Have to eat, eat, eat, eat, eat— 

YVe’d be happy i' we didn’t have to 
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